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scribed, prepared some of the gas by Hillebrand's process
from cleveite, a variety of uraninite. He then sparked the
gas with oxygen over soda to remove the nitrogen. Ob-
serving very little contraction, he removed the excess of
oxygen by absorption- with potassium pyrogal!ate and
examined the res'dual gas spectroscopically. The spec-
trum showed argon and hydrogen l:nes, and in addition a
brilliant yellow line, (D3), coincident with the helium line
of the solar chromosphere discovered by Lockyer in 1868
(Proc. Royal Soc. LVIII, 65, 81). The only previous note
regarding helium as a terrestrial element is a statement
by Palmieri, in 1881, that a substance ejected from Vesu-
vius showed the line D3 (Rend. Ace. di Napoli xx, 233);
he failed to describe his treatment of the material, how-
ever, and he seems to have made no further investigation of
the subject. Kayser first detected helium in the atmos-
phere, in 1895 (Chem. News LXXII, 89), several months
after Ramsay's discovery.
The year 1898 witnessed the discovery by Ramsay and
Travers of three other inert atmospheric gases. Having
allowed all but one seventy-fifth of a given amount of
liquid air to evaporate, and having removed the oxygen
and nitrogen remaining by sparking over soda, they ob-
tained a small amount of a gan which, while showing a feeble
spectrum of argon, gave new lines as well. This newly
discovered gas they named Krypton, from Kpvnros, hid-
den (Proc. Royal Soc. LXIII, 405).
By fractioning the residue after the evaporation of a
large amount of liquid air they found evidence of a gas of
greater density than krypton, and for this heavy gaseous
element the name Xenon (Sevos, stranger) was chosen
(Chem. News LXXVIII, 154).
The third discovery of the year by the same investigators
was that of Neon (veos, new), a gas of less density than
argon. The first fraction obtained from the evaporation